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In response to a need for a systematic national 
survey of the status of pre-college psychology that would be made 
available to all interested researchers and teachers, this document 
presents seven status studies one each from Colorado, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Montana, Oklahoma, and Ontario. The data most 
f requ-'^'^tly presented in these studies coicern types of schools 
surveyed, length and level of courses offered, students enrolled in 
courses and their grade levels, teacher characteristics such as hours 
of college background in psychology, and textbooks used. A concluding 
ar+-lcle, "High School Psychology in the Pre-CPCF Questionnaire," 
discusses a standardized questionnaire to be developed by the 
American Psychological Association Committee on Pre-College 
Psychology (APA-CPCP) . The usefulness of such a questionnaire is 
suggested by the disparity among items sampled in the independently 
organized state surveys, exemplified by the seven status reports. A 
furth'^r impetus for the questionnaire is the funding by the National 
Science Foundation of the APA's Human Behavior Curriculum Project for 
Secondary. Schools which will require accurate and complete 
information on pre-college psychology. (JH) 
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jintroduv^tioii 

Ocspitc'the fac: that psychology on the pre-coUege level has been 
the focus of many stuuics since the early 19i0's, an examination of the 
reports of tlieso surveys v.idi2aios that these studies have been at best 
random. Rarely have tiiree or m^re survoys been conducted in the same 
year, ''^en conducted, these stirveys have tended to collect diverse 
rather than similar categories of data. Because so few states were 
surveyed in the same ye.ir, little in the sense of national status in- 
formation or definite trends could be derived from the available data. 
To combat this, some individuals have attempted nation-wide surveys in 
order to obtain identical kinwis of inforir.ation from several states during 
the same year. In nart because of the expense of such projects, these 
surveys have tended to coUc -t i;Mttp^e.l b:ts of data from a small number 
of teachers. Hovevcr, f ; r^.-Jts of chcso efforts have been somewhat 
more useful in studyrnt; i.^tioa.il i:rer.di <v..J in making curriculum and 
certificaticn docii^i^ns ml stazo r-^.J io-al levels. 

Another ..r :;...t asn.-t of the history of the study of pre-coUege 
psycholo.,y has l-;iv. dCc, nod : .c r x;vnin;ition aud assessment of its growth 
and developmont in -ac \dy.h .cii.o} - this is the publication and general 
accessabili^-y oP the fi-. a rcnorcs bu^ -d u.-on the collected data. \Vhen 
sf'.dies hnv.> W,-cr. ..lJL r..' t a ; a.icr. .-..ilyzcd, the subsequent reports 

have frcquratl/ ci.i.ilahlo only to a limited population fortunate 

enough to liiv.- jccoss to at the tir.o. Unfortunately these reports 

have not been avaLlc;bl'' to laer r.Ji.)i nr:5 , cdrcators, and researchers to 
study and use. - a cc/,.-..-' .nee, iV. ■ 1 ra ir,c of documents related to 



the historical development and growth of pre-coUene psychology is nowhere 
to be found. Equally rare and unavailable are collections of these survey 
reports bound under the same cover • 

This volume is a deliberate response to the problem identified above* 
It serves to make some of the more recent status studies more acoessible 
and provides several of these reports under the same cover. It contains 
seven status studies- -six from the United States and one from Canada-- 
conducted during 1972 or 1973. The major purpose of this volume is to 
provide researchers and educators with the kinds of information needed 
to make deciiiions relevant to the areas of high school psychology and 
behavioral science. To the degree that this anthology can contribute 
to a more complete history of hi;^.h school psychology, encourage others 
holding similar reports to make theirs available, and assist educators 
in policy-making rfecicions, this monograph will have l>ecn successful* 



idgh School Psychology in Colorado^ 

Gerald P. benson Larry. Jac^:bson 

and 

Franl. J. Vattano 



The Department of Psychology at Colorado State University in Aprils 
1972, sent questionnaires to 245 secondary schools of Colorado for the 
purpose of identifying those institutions offering instruction in psycho- 
logy. The Department initiated thi> study in order to obtain information 
concerning jt^syciiology programs and staffs which would help in planning 
dej^artmental assistance to interested school personnel. Secondary schools 
were identified by utilizing the Colorado Education Directory and a Univer- 
sity mailing list. Returns were received from 206 schools or 84% of the 
population. 

Psychology was included in the curricula of 131 (63.6%) of the 
Colorado hign schools responding. An additional 11 schools (5.3%) planned 
to offer a course in psychology. There were 64 schools (31%) which did not 
offer or plan to offer instruction in this subject. Consequently, about 
seven hign schools in ten are offering or plan to include psychology as 
part of their curriculuip. 

The total student enrollment in grades nine through twelve in 
Colorado in iy63 was 119,922 with 3,028 (2.53%) students enrolled in psy- 
chology courses • One hundred and twenty (120) schools reported enrollment 



Parts of this chapter first appeared a.^ : Benson, G. P., Jacobson, L. and 
Vattano, F. J. A survey of high school psychology in Colorado. Fort 
Collins, Colorado: De^;artnient of Psychology, Colorado State University, 
1972, 8 pages (mimeograpii) . 



data for the 1971-72 academic year^ These schools reported a total en* 
rollment of 90,272 students with 12,033 (13%) students enrolled in psychology* 
This increase? (3,028 to 12,033) is approximately a 397% increase in psy- 
chology enrol luent during the nine year period from 1963 to 1972- En* 
rollment in psycnology was primarily limited to juniors and seniors, and 
was most frequently a semester (60%) or a full yeai course (39%) in 
length. 

Thus, if 13% of the high school students enroll annually in 
psychology, one would anticipate tnat 52% of the youths in these schools 
would have taken psychology over a four year period. Several teachers 
comaeuted that psychology was their most popular elective. 

There were 158 staff members teaching psychology in the 131 high 
SCiiools» Several high schools employed more than one psychology instruc- 
tor « Most of these teachers (71%) had obtained teaching o»rtificate& 
from nine Colorado colleges and universities. Since such a high pro- 
portion of the state's psychology teachers receive training in Colorado, 
programs aimed at improving psycnology instruction in the state <wouId be 
implemented at these universities and colleges. 

The typical academic .jreiiaration of the higli school psychology 
teaciiers v;as in the social sciences, iiistory, and s'ocial studies (See 
Table la) • Tiie predominance of the social science concentration is 
further aj:i^.*lified by the addition of majors reported in sociology, 
political science, and education. .;hen academic minors are considered, 
the preparation of niga sciiool psychology appears to ir.;prove (Table lb). 



Table la 



College Majors of lligii School 
Psychology Teachers 





N 


% of 




N 


% of 


Academic Major 


(142) 


Sample 


Academic Major 


ri72) 


Sample 


liocial Science 


26 


18.20 


Mathematics 


5 


3.30 


History 


23 


16.10 


Political Science 


4 


2.80 


fcnglish 


14 


9.80 


Education 


4 


2.80 


Psychology 


13 


9.10 


Zoology 


3 


2.10 


Social Studies 


13 


9.10 


Business 


2 


1.30 


Sociology 


9 


6.30 


Music 


2 


1.30 


Physical Education 


9 


6.30 


♦Other 


8 


5.40 


Counseling 


7 


4.70 









♦Majors indicated by only one respondent 



Table Xb 

College riinors of High School 
Psychology Teachers 



N % of N % of 

Academic Minor (119^ Sample Academic Minor C119) Sample 



Psychology 


35 


29.4 


Business 


4 


3.3 


Physical Education 


14 


11.8 


Mathematics 


3 


2,5 


Education 


13 


10.8 


Biology 


3 


2.5 


Social Studies 


9 


7.5 


Social Science 


3 


.2.5 


iiistory 


8 


6.7 


Foreign Language 


2 


1.6 


Political Science 


7 


5.8 


Philosophy 


2 


1.6 


Counseling 


5 


4.2 


Geography 
♦Other 


2 


1.6 


fcnglish 


5 


4.2 


4 


3.3 



Minors indicated by only one respondent 



Teachers of hi^n school psychology reported an academic minor in psychology 
more often than any other area (29,4%). Again, however, the social science 



orientation predominates even among the minor areas of study. 

Table 2 consolidates majors into five general categories. This 
consolidation reveals that in Colorado 62% of the high school psychology 
teachers had majored in the social sciences, 11.3% in the natural sciences, 
9.2% in psydiology, 5.6% in the humanities, and 8% in the "other" cate- 
'gory. riie number of psychology teachers reporting majors in sciences and 
numanities is similar to findings revealed in other surveys. Tlie 



largest discrepancy in the corniiarison of these surveys is the smaller 
number of psychology teachers in Colorado who reported a college major in 
psychology. Only 9.2% reported a psychology major compared to a mean 
of 24% as reported in other similar surveys. 



Table 2 



Academic Preparation of high School Psychology 
Teachers Reported in Four Surveys 



Academic Area 



Percentage 



Social Sciences 



62.0 



ilatheraatics 6 jcicnccs 



11.3 



Psychology 



9.2 



Humanities 



5.6 



Other 



As psychology is increasingly incorporated into high school 
curricula it is being taught by teachers whose major academic preparations 
is in other areas. The present survey indicates that only 20% of those 
teaching psychology have no other teaching responsibilities, while 80% 
have additional teaching assignments unrelated to psychology (Table 3). 

T able 3 

high School Psychology Teachers by 
Subject Matter Area 

Subject . N % of Sample 

Social Sciences 167 66.8 

Only Psychology 29 19.6 

Jhimar.ities , Mathematics , 

and Sciences 49 9.8 

Others 33 13.2 

This finding is in accord with the fact that social science is the. most 
frequently reported academic major (Table 2). 

In response to a question concerning instructional materials, 
52.5% of Colorado's ^jsycholo^y teachers utilized Psychology: Its 
Principles and Application s by Lngle and Snellgrove (Table 4). This 
text is also reported to be the most widely used in several other state:j. 
Uespite the text's wide usage, a number of teachers spontaneously asked 
for suggestions on more appropriate texts. "..Tiile most teachers reported 
using a text with an appropriate title, soi.ie titles suggest wide varia- 
tion in course content by the selection of tlie following texts; Sociology 
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Table 4 

Textbooks Used by Colovado High School Psychology Teachers 



Author and Title U % of Saroplo 

Psychology: ' Its Principles and Applications , 

Engle and ^nellgrove 65 52.5 



Psychology: The ;.cicnce of- Behavi or, 
iiranca 



Psychology Tod ay, Conmunications/Iiesearch/ 
Machines Inc. 

Psycliolosy and Life , Ruch and Zinbardo 

Introduction to the Behavioral Sciences , 
Sandberg 

♦Others 



17 13.7 



Psychology for Living , Sorenson, ilalm, 

and Forehand 7 5.60 



5 4.0 

4 3.2 

2 1.6 

24 19.35 



*Texts indicated by only one respondent 



Table 5 



high iichool I'sycho logy Teachers' Preferences for C.S.U. Support Programs 



Question 



Number Percent 
Number Responding Responding 
Responding Yes Yes 



./ould you like additional work in 
psychology? 

.liiicii of the follov.'ing support 
programs offered at C.S.U. 
would be of interest to you? 

a) Ten-week suLinier institute for 
teachers of psychology 

b) Two-week summer workshop 

c) Short courses during; acadetdc 
year 

d) Su-^^lemental materials on 
video tape 

e) College courses on video tape 
granting credit 

f) College credit leading to a 
master's de-ree 



126 



83 
100 

95 

115 

93 

89 



102 



47 

85 

67 
99 
56 
42 



86. S 



60.2 
85.1 

63.6 

92.1 

67.7 

50.5 



1 



by LaniK^n, Ps/chocyborn. ti.s by Malt.--., and How to V!in Friends and Influence 
P^op^e by Csmegie. AJthou^ii thi adoption of these materials may be useful 
supplements, their sol.'-.ti T. as the primary text is questionable. 

The most frequently u:;cd ti*).e for high school courses was 
"PsycholOijy", with closely related titles like "Introduction to Psychology", 
and "General I'syciiology" . Only a few references were made to titles like 
Social Studies, .ientul hoaltii, an J Personality Dynamics. Although course 
titles show a definite focus on psychology, tl.ere is no assurance that the 
title adequately reflects course content as suggested by text selection 
in some schools. 

One of the p . rpor%es of tlie survey was to identify the types of 
assistance which high sciiool teachers of psychology desired. The cate- 
gories of help and the responses of the teachers are presented in Table 5. 
One hundred and two of the teachers desired additional work in psychology; 
85 were interested in two- week summer workshops, 67 in short courses dur- 
ing the academic year, 56 in college courses for credit on video tape, 47 
in ten-week surar.ier institut/js . and 42 in a program of study leading to a 
master's decree. In Vile ion, 99 toachcrs -.^ore interested in supplemental 
teaching matorials on vidoo tipe. 

Sumi.iary and Roco'.n!icr.:' a it"i:- 

Tliere is i'i'owing jvt'jr.-;st nnd iwaroness about psyciiology araong the 
general pO;;ulaco c-n: socd i;. n-nnerous \.ays, not the least of which is 
the public media. Tuc r latively recent presence of publications like 
Psyciiology Tod ay, tiic "u-iiuvior" feature of Time magazine, the increasing 
appearance cf b';o: j about psj choi ogical piienonena, and tiie recurrent 

-10- 
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"psychological" theme of many movies, indicates a focus upon behavior which 
is unprecedented. AJditionally, psychology enrollments are up both in 
colleges and in high schools. These phenomena demonstrate that the public 
is eager to learn more about themselves and about the determiners of be- 
havior generally. 

These trends toward increased behavioral awareness are certainly 
related to the state of our knowledge about psychological phenomena. The 
study of behavior has become a soi-histicated discipline and there is much 
to be conveyed and interpreted to the general public which is in keeping 
with the overall purpose of advancing psychology as a science and as a 
iji^ans of promoting huhian welfare. Tlie psychological profession must be 
concerned about the status of what is being taught, at what level, and 
by whom, l.'ith our curren^ W^inological capacity for the dissemination 
of scientific knowledg/, it would appear the time has never been more 
opportune for waking the findings of our behavioral research a part of 
the public domain. 

The /Xmerican Psyciiolon.ical Association is to be commended for its 
efforts in this area. The activities of the Lducation and Training Board, 
Division II, and the special task force on precoUege psychology have all 
contributed considerably to the resources available to the high school 
and college teacner. Publications like Periodicall y, P rogram on the 
Teaching of Psycholo^;y in the Secondary Schoo l, The Undergraduate Education 
in Psycholo gy, and the I'sychology Teacher's Resource uook are excellent 
examples of recent quality efforts to keep pace with the preparation and 
resource needs of hi^^h scliool and college teachers. There remains, however. 



a lack of adequate fomal preparation in psychology received by many high 
school psycr.ologN teach rs. Perhaps it is time for the psycho ogical 
profession to take an oven ^tron^'.er . position regarding curricular matters 
ai t'iey involve the teachinij of j-^^yciology in the 'lig.^ schools. 

The .resent authors would suygest the following be given consider- 
ation for imediate action among tnose charged with curriculum responsi- 
bilities within tiic psychological profession: 

(1) Develorment of a systematic program for the upgrading of the- 
qualifications of th.ose currently teaching psychology in the 
high schools. 

(2) Consideration be given to a fomal certification requirement 
for tliose wno teach psychology courses in high scliools to 
insure that a common core of information be given adequate 
coverage '-ithin t.he scope of the liigh .school curriculum. 

(3) Additional funding -jc nade available to support a special 
conmission as part of the WW nre -col lege committee which 
'..'ould esta'.'lish :>olicv and make recommendations regarding 
minimum standards for training. 

(4) Increased efforts :>c made to collect and develop supplemental 
software materials to be made available to those interested 
in using such materials to enhance theii teaching efforts. 

(5) Additional efforts be nade to encourage the psychological 
profession to tal.e a more active role in transmitting and 
interpreting kno'vledge about ijehavior to the public within 
a context of education for living at all levels. 



high jchool rsychology in Delaware^ 

by 

Norma uoffman 

During the 1972-73 sciiool year, questionnaires were wailed to 
thirty-one Iiigh school princi^jals . Of these, twenty-nine were returned 
(93.5%). Two schools uiU not respond. , 

Of tiie twenty-nine scliools rc^^^onUing to the survey, thirteen 
(44.8'^) offered a separate course in psychology in their curriculum. 
In all but one of the thirteen sciiools (92.3-5), the psychology course 
was offered as an elective for all eleventh and twelfth grade students. 
One or two schools liuit the course to just twelfth graders. One 
school offered psychology as an elective for academic, students only. 

In these thirteen schools, tnree (23.1%) offered the separate 
psychology course for nine weeks, eigat (61.6%) offered it for a semester ^ 
and two (15.4 offered it for a full year. 

Inforiiiation was obtained relevant to the background of those 
teaclung the separate course in i;::ycaolo^y . In eight schools (61«6%), 
the course was tauglit by social science teachers. In the other five 
schools, the course v.as cau-iit by counselors and English teachers or 
special education teachers wit*: ^-sychology training. Tnis data is con- 
sistent with tiie uata oi: t;;e certii' ication background of psychology 
teachers in Ocher states. 

^Parts of tins Cila^tel i'irst a^poiireU as: Hoffman, W. Report of 
survey of Ijelawarc aijili sc^iools. .ili:inijton, Delaware: Viilmington 
Public Scaools, Jaimary ?.S, 1^73, 1 page, (ini).ieograph) . iirs. lioffiaan 
is a uember of tiw Au noc L.oi.u.ittec for Social ocience. 



A variety of textbooks were being u..eU by these teachers. Two 
textbooks, Psyciiology: The science of behavior (A. A. Branca) and 
Psychology (T. L. lingle) were useJ in four schools each (30.8%). Three 
scaools (23.1i>) used the Sorenson text entitled Psychology for Living , 
Textbooks being used in one school each were; Psychology (Cox), General 
PsyciioXogy (Orgcll and iloskowitz), Reading in Psychology Today (CRIi 
Publications), and Introduction to the Behavioral Sciences (Uandberg) . 
One school indicatea an assortment of paperback and dittoed materials 
were used in tneir psychology class. 

Of the sixteen schools that did not offer a course in psychology, 
seven had plans to ada the course in t'nc near future. Two schools 
indicated tiiey would like to offer a course if tiiere is a call and/or 
if tiiey can find soneonc qualified to teach it. One of these schools 
nad a counselor teaching, it at one tiiie out found that to be unsatis- 
factory. Seven schools (43 -7'^) have no plans ior offering the course. 



\^i\\h School Psvcbolopy in Florida^ 
by 

!\ohert J, Stahl nnM J, Poylo Casteei 

iUjrinp the 1970-71 school year, a survey of Florida secondary 
schools relative to the teachin.^^ of psychology in Florida was con- 
ducte<^ and the results were reported by the two authors. After two 
years, the authors felt a need to repeat the survey. 

A new questionnaire was desinned 1) to obtain datP on the same 
broad range of areas and topics pertaining, to the status of psychology 
in Florida secondary schools as was collected on the previous study; 
and 2) to j\ct information and data relevant to a number o^ other areas 
and subjects not included on the previous survey but which were con- 
sidered inr^ortant. In An>-il, 1^*73, a 37-itfen questionnaire accompanied 
by an introductory let ter aT^<5 a starnci, sel f -addressed envelope was 
nailed to 403 Florida secondary schools. This report includes data fron 
21C responses in the 40P schools surveyed (S3. 3^.). 

V\c survey revealed t'\at psychology as a separate course of study 
was tauflit in 175 of the 211" Flc^rid.n secondary schools, '''hen compared 
to data collected in the 1970-7) survey, tins 1072-73 fipurc represents 
an increase of thirty-five schools C^B.Ovj) offerinp separate courses in 
psychology \n two years. '"'^Ue 17S schools (no.3';i) offered separate 
psycholory courses witliin tl\eir curriculin^, 1B8 of the 175 respondents 

Ipnrts r>f this chapter first ?»;^pepred as : Stahl, P.J. f rasteel, *!•!>., 
The s t a t us of pre-collep.e nsycl olopv in the stPte o^ Florida durinp 
1 970-7r and 1972-73: n connnr'itivo report . P.esenrch ''onopraph No. fi, 
Gainesville, Florida: P, K. Yonpe '.abo^atorv School, ^ctoh.er, 1973, 
49 nares, (Conies are nvailahlo free upon roquest.) 



(9').3-«) :ictu;aiy tau^rht the course designated as psychology in their 
school. This roport concerns itself jirinarily vith the responses 
the 158 respontlents who actually taufiht the separate course of psych- 
olo^^. 

According to the data reported in the 1970-71 survey report, 19,779 
students ''cre enrolled in all pr,yc}iolor.y courses ranpinp in lenpth from 
six weeK's to one vc.ir with 12;- tf^Mchers teachim' separate psychology 
courses. I'espondents to the nore recent ' survey reported that durinp the 

197 1 - 72 school year, 24,70'^ sfucients had enrolled in their psychology 
courses ''ith that enrollment increasing to 2S,201 students in the 1972-73 
school ypar. Tlie 1971-7? ^'irure represents an increase o^" 24.9 percent 
over the li"'70-71 figure -..'ith the l')72-73 enrollment sho'"in,p a 27.4 per- 
cent increase over the 107^-71 enrol 1-ient ^or all courses over six weeks 
lonr. 

The 17,412 students enrolled for a one semester cours6 durinp the 

1972- 73 scb.ool year represents .". slii^ht decrease of .10 percent in student 
enrollment over ^ f .o year neriod for courses of that length. Tliis total 
is a 3'.M percent increase over the 196S-^i9 student fipures (12,519 stu- 
dents) supplied bv the Plorid.T Stnte Departrcnt of Pducation. The 158 
teach'-rs -represent a vn\v. o" thirty teachers (23.4 percent increase) in 
the i^.-o year ])eriod ami ^Z4,r. percent increase over the 1968-69 F-tate 
Departnert teacher lally ('2 teachers). Mnle the pace of student en- 
r<illnieut in separate psyc'-'.oloi'y courses has slackened over the past two 
vjars (f^y.O^ fror; l-iriur,') to lo70-71 to 27. r., fron 1970_71 to l«i72-73), 
psychology continue? to he one of thi> fastest ,o.rowinp course offerings 

in tlie history o'' Florida cducatlop. 

The 'ntr! indic;ited t'-at t''cse coursrs wrre offered pririarily in 



public secondary sciiools i^lSS responses or 85.4%) with i.on-Catholic 
^jrivate religious schools (11 responses or 7.0%), private non-religious 
sciiools (6 responses or .».8'-), and Cutiiolic parochial schools (4 responses 
or 2. So) foliowin- in ti;at order. In addition, classroom teachers of psy- 
chology la one military acadei.iy and one vocational-ftcchnical school re- 
sponded to tliis survey. 

'ihe 1S8 tcacicrs tau^i.it their courses in sciiools with dissimilar 
total student enrol li..ents, racial Mixtures, and urban-rural settings. 
Tae data collected relative to thejc school characteristics are rei^orted 
be lot.. 

One hundred and one teachers (64.3%) taught in secondary schools 
with over 1,C00 students enrolled. Schools with enrollments of 501 to 
1,000 ranked second witn 25 rcSi^onses (15.9'o); 201 to 350, third with 
11 responses (7.0%), o31 to bUu, fourtii Mita 9 responses (5.7%); 101 to 
200, fifth with 7 responses (4.5%); and, schools with less than 100 
students enrolled, sixt.i i.itu 4 responses (2.5%). In part these data 
ruay suggest that i;s/cliolo^y is considered to^ be a valid but not a 
critical con^onent of r.iany course offerings provided by schools. The 
data also suggest that already rei.uired instructional courses operate 
to restraia tiie developi.euc aiiu offering of i sychology courses in some 
higii sciiools. 

Of t.ic 154 teaciiers 'uio responded to fue iteu concerning the 
approxiuate ratio of whites to blacks attending their school, 110 
tcacaurs (71.4%) inuicatod t^ey taught at schools with a racial balance 
of approxii.iately GO ;,crccat •.:liito oiid 20 percent' black. Twenty-three 
teac.-.or.; (14..)%} taugat la schools vath a 6S%/35% ■■.•hite-black ratio, 



7 tcaciicrs t4,5'o) in iscuools v;ith an approximate 50%/50% ratio; 3 tea- 
chcrs (i.Jo) in sclioolt; v;ith a 35%/65'e whito-black ratio; and 11 teachers 
C7.lv) .m schools with a ^Oo/SO'i ratio. 

A i.iajority oi* the teaciiers (Si) or 57.8'd) taught in secondary 
sCiiools v.hose ideographic anu social setting were predominately urban in 
natuix . lairty-fivo teachers (22.7-6) tauglit in primarily rural schools 
while JO res;)onJent:'^ (liJ.Sl) indicated tiieir scliool drew students about 
equally froKi i>utA urbaji and rural settings. 

One hundred and twenLy nine of tlie 154 teachers (84.9%) responding 
reported tiiat the;" tauglit classes wiiich had a racial mixture of ap^^rox- 
iiiiately oO ^^ercent white and 2(J percent black. This suggests that in 
better than four-fiitiis ol' uli psycliology courses taught in Florida 
secondary schools^ the student enroiliaent is approximately four whites 
to one black rev;ardless of cac s'hite-black ratio of the total school 
population. Tiie data concerning the whites to blacks enrollment for 
the other ratios specified in the questionnaire also support this claim. 
The secoiid i.iust rrcrHueiicl/ indicated ratio of whites and blacks enrolled 
in the courses was t..c o5 '.iute/^S-o black ratio (10 responses or 6.6%), 
with the SOo/50'o ratio thiru (5 responses or 'S.3^), and the 20% white/ 
80-j black ratio tourt'h rospon.se:; or No teacher responded to 

tiie S6\ \.aite/63l ..lack ratio included in th.e questionnaire. In only 

8 of the 14 scliools witi; ^:redoi.iinately black student enrollments did 
psycnolf.^;;/ courses enroll i.ioro .lack tliaji *;hite students. Tliis data 
sugge.'u c.aic slacks liot -erccive jsyciiology as beneficial to their 
lives .;r rcicva:iL Co ti^eir neeas and interests \.';iile it iiiay indicate 
that c.:c .^sychoio>-./ cour.^c i? oac c£ i:ie last bastions against inte- 
•rat:o!^. still rci.aiiiin • ii\ Li^- secondary scliool curriculum. 1/hile 



other interpretations of the data are possible, insufficient informa- 
tion allows only for conjecture at this tine. 

It was loand that in better than two-thirds of the cases (69,1%), 
the Majority, of iitudcnts in tiic classes were a^^ls. Twenty-six teachers 
(17.1 oj indicated aii api;roxiriately balanced classroom while only 21 
teachers (15.8%) reportcu that a raajority of students enrolled in their 
courses were boys. 

Information i^ertainin^; to the grade level of the students enrolled 
in the courses was obtained. Courses open to only ninth graders or only 
tenth graders were offered at only one ociiool each. Three teachers 
(1,9%) indicated their courses were open to just eleventh j^raders v/hile 
47 (50. To) reported courses open only to twelfth graders. The grade 
combinations vi/hich received tiie most responses v/ere the eleventh and 
twelfth ijrades combined (69 responses or 44.2%) and the tenth through 
twelftn grades (35 responses or 21.2%). The ninth through twelfth 
grades combined received only two responses (1.5%). In 1970-71, 
courses enrolling just twelftli ^raders or elcventli and twelfth graders 
coiabmeu \'ere found in 34.4''c ox tlie schools. The 1972-73 data revealed 
this iiad declined to 74. o jercent. Tlicse figures represented a tendency 
of sciioois over clic pas'c t^^o years to break froia the pattern of primarily 
enroll in,, seniors in tiic course nnd a growth tovaru allowing more tenth 
and eleventh gr.-ider.s to enroll in t!:c courses. This may uean that psy- 
c.iolO)'y is seekin^^ a nic:ic in lac social studies ^^rograias oftered at the 
secoiidary ^caool level. These data also suggest that ;.sychology as a 
course offering usually com^ etc.^ witii Lconoi.iics, Sociology, l^roblems of 
uei.iocracv, and ot.iur ben.ivioral science offeriiigs for tiie attention of 



twelfth v,raders with either eleventh to tenth and eleventh graders 
allowed to elect the course. Those interested in increasing the nuniber 
of V'=iy-'^oioijy offering:* i.iiiiht well contemplate developing courses and 
instructional r.iaterials lor ninth and tenth grades. Less competition 
wita otiier beiiavioral sciences is likely because t/i-'ical ninth and tenth 
grade course oiferings for the social studies are less established in 
tradition, convention, and law. 

Data were collected relative to the length of time the specific 
courses in psychology were offered. Tne most frequent responses showed 
100 scnools (04.5'5) offerea the course for one semester in length. This 
figure \.as nearly identical to the 1970-71 percentage (66.4%) for semester 
course offerings. The other choices and responses were: a) a full year 
(40 responses or 25.8-o), b) nine weeks (7 responses or 4.5%), and c) six 
weeks (i responses or 1.9%). Five respondents (3.5%) indicated their 
courses were offered on the triuifcster system of 12 weeks in length. In 
light of the data frci tiie 1970-71 study, tiiere appears to be a slight 
tendency tc" offer ^^ever year-lonj;, courses in psychology while at the same 
tii..e increasing tiic nuabcr of courses six weeks and nine weeks in length. 

„hen ashc-d if the specific courses in psychology were offered as an 
elective or required course at tneir school, 141 of tae 157 respondents 
to this ite;.. (96.8%) ^elected the former. This is a slight decrease from 
the 1970-71 data uhicii revealed Do. 4 percent of the courses were elective. 

i;ie surv'jy obtained infonuation relative to the identity of courses 
or suujeci area^ ot.ier than taosc specifically labeled Psychology which 
contained joi.-.c- osycliological principles and subject matter. In examining 
the coi.;bincU responses ui' the 21S resi)ondonts , it was a-iain found that 



•psychological' subject r..i:tter was tau^jnt in a variety of other courses 
and was again considered important by the respondents to the ccsaprehension 
and application of tliose subject areas. Courses identified as containing 
psychological subject matter were: Sociology (28 responses or 37%); Pro- 
blems of Democracy (26 responses or SS.l-i); Family Life (22 responses or 
2'J.7%), Cnild Development (14 responses or 18.9%); Home Economics (14 
responses or 18.9'L), and Conten.porary Issues (11 responses or 14.9%). 
l.tv .:!ioice labeled "other" received 14 responses (18.9%) and included such 
courses as Religion (4), ,\nt.irOi^olOi,:' (3), Teenager in Society, Human 
Relations, Farm ilelations, ilursing Education, Senior Youth Guidance, Social 
Studies beminar, and louern Faiaily Living. The data may suggest that schoQls 
were i.iaking a great effort to incorporate as much 'psychology' as they could 
into existing courses v;hen tuc ■ were not able to offer their students separate 
courses in psyc.iology. Forty-four of the 153 psycliology teachers indicated 
that psyciiological principles and information were being taught in other 
courses at tlicir jcnool a5 well as in their own separate courses. 

..hen the respondents were asked whether the course "/as considex-ed a 
popular course fo>-';studeats to take at tiieir school, 136 of the 145 teachers 
(93.8 '0 i.;r-rki'nt; this itei.. answered in tlie af f irnativc . This was nearly the 
sai.ie figure (;'4.S''..j reported in the l'J70-71 study. Four of the five teachers 
who reported taeir courses were required courses at their school indicated 
tiie course wa:: not considered popular by stuucnts. 

In anotiicr itei;. related to tne popularity of the courses, responuonts 
were asked if studejits deMaiid for and enrollment in specific psychology 
classes had increased, decreased, or regained steady over the past two » 
or three years. In sciicols where specific courses in psyciiology were 



offered, 37 of the 137 tsirchcry \;i\'q responded to this iteu indi- 

t 

cateJ that enrollment uiid coLian^. for the course had risen over the past 
two or three years. The 1970-71 survey revealed a slightly higher percen- 
tage (tS.l'o) of teachers reporting a growth in demand and enrollment over 
a tv\o to three year period. Twelvo tcuchers (8,31;) reported a decrease 
while 33 respondents (27.7'o^ indicated a fairly stable enrollment and demand. 
Again as in the 1970-71 survey, teachers ropox^ting decreases in enrollment 
noted tiiat the reason for tne decrease was largely attributable to one of 
two causes: firsts the school's total enrollment had dropped tremendously 
as new schools were opened in the area; and second, the teacher who had 
taught the course before had departed; ccnsequeatly, the. principal reduced 
the number of psychology courses offered. This suggests still again that ' 
psychology has not founa a conventional pluuc in the curriculum, It would 
appear that those interested in increasini; psychology offerings must do two 
things: (1) determine what knowledge, ^'hat understandings, and what concepts 
a high school student can anticipate knowing as a result of instruction in 
psychology; and (2) convince tiiose who exercise influence over the curriculum 
that the consequences of juch knowledge, understandings, and conceptual power 
are of ^.riLiary value as an intf i;rai (one ib tempted to say essential ) element 
of general education. 

Inforiiiation pertainiiij to the subject area of certification and 
college ^jreparacion of teaciiers lecichir.g psychoio^jy w^is sought. Social 
studies certificates were neld oy 128 cf l-^o tcpchers (S6.5'6) teaching 
the course. Tfiis compures to 7.1.8" of ti;e ^eachers in the 1970-71 study. 
Guidance and Co'onseiinj crrtificates w^re liold by 23 rcsi^ondents (15.5%) 
with iiome L.ccrii:.i.'. cs '^6 7ospou'C3 or 4.\'oj and Science (4 responses or 



2.7%) following in that order. A nuKiber of respondents indicated they 
held decrees in other areas, .aen their responses were analyzed, the 
data revealed that some of the ^jsycholcgy teachers held certificates in 
AUininistratiou (7 responses), Language Arts (5 responses). Foreign Lan- 
guages (3 responses), and one eacl; in Physical Lduca4;,ion, Library Science, 
Journalise, .iatheiaatics, uible, Llenentary Education, and Theology. 

Ill Florida, as in most other states, a teacher could (and still can) 
teacii psycnoloyy courses at the secondary school level \/ithout having nad 
a i>sychology or educational -,)sychology course in college since no certifi- 
cation requircuents have been spelled out by tue state certification agency. 
However, the data reveal in- tuo strong social science background of the 
teaciiers teaching the specific courses and the background of those who 
include psycnological suuject uptter in their courses suggest that adwin- 
istrators and teaciieri* are continuing to x^erceive the course as a social 
studies ratjier than a science course and that social science teachers are 
perceived as the teaciiers i.iost able to teach the psychology courses. 

Oae-tliird (51 responses or 33.9%) of the 150 teacners who responded 
to tne iteu inuicating tue level of tixeir college training reported they 
held a masters Uei;ree. Tv/euty-six teachers (17.3%) nad completed sowe work 
beyond t.ic masters level. One teacner Iiad attained the s^*ecialist rank and 
one tiie doctorate. Tiiirty-seven teacners (24.7%) held tae bachelors degree 
only '..Mile o4 teaciiers (li2.7-;.} naJ completed sor.e course work beyond the 
ba'-.iielor.. de,:rce level but had not yet received a masters decree. 

In cxa:.iiniiiii the i.ujiber oT ser.icster jiours the 158 teachers nad accumu- 
lated in , s. ciiology and educational psychology courses at either tne grad- 
uate or uiider^^raduate level, it was found that these teachers averaged 25.1 



hours of college course preparation* The amount of their college preparatory 
background ranj^cd iroi.i a low of zero hours (15 ros.^ou-.lcnts) to a* u^ii ot *7S 
sejuester nours with a woJe of 24 aours, iiide iiicv ^ aixi \s do exist in the 
colleiie prei^uratory uackground of pre-collegc level psycholocy teaciters. 
Tiiese data also indicated t^iat the 1972-73 teachers had increased their 
college course work by an average of 2.4 hours over their 1970-71 counter- 
parts who averaged 22,7 hours, Tiie data lend support to the claira made by 
several res^^ondents in the rj70-71 survey that they felt they needed more 
training; at tiie college level and would seek to obtain this preparation, 
Tlie number of teachers \nth no college psychology course background in- 
creased sligiitly in the two-year period. 

Of the 158 teaciiers, 132 responded to the itei.i regarding their attitude 
about their college couz^se ^>i*eparation, A majority of the teachers (115 or 
75.7%) reported they felt taey liad enough college preparation to teach psy- 
ciiology adequately in tae ;ii;;a sc;*ool. Thirty-seven teachers (24.3%) felt 
less confident about their training and did not consider their background 
adequate for teacainj, the course, i.'iien asked if they felt they had enough 
college course work to teacii ^.syciiolo^/ adetiuately at the secondary school 
level, 71. So of tiie 12i3 teachers ansivering tlie 1970-71 survey responded 
affirmatively. A coiii>ariso;i oi tlic Uatu i\-o.i tlie t\;o surveys indicates 
tnat tae li^72-75 touciiors felt i.iorc j ositivc about the adequacy of their 
college preparation (an increase of .S.i;-^) tiian did the 1970-71 teacher 
respondents. These data .seei.i to su[j;'ort the claiu iiiade in the x^eport of 
the 1970-71 survey results that aJiiiinistrators and department chairmen 
are most likely to select t,iose teachers \/hon; they feel can do a good job 
of teacliing i.ic course racher t::an raikJoi;.ly assigning the course to any 



teacaer on tac staii.. Tac iiuoruatiou regarding :iuLject aroa of certifi- 
cation would inaicate t»iat these aaiiinistratoys are willing to staff courses 
*.iti4 tcaciiers iro*.* a -iuo variety oi tiu./ject area s^iecialties and froia dif- 
i'erent de;,ree lcvel;i to find a teacacr tur tac course* 

Auuicioaul iniori.uaiou relative to t».e i^encral a^^roac*; of tae teaciiers 
to tiieir courses, t*ic co/ic^i v.uic. \/crc taugat , anu tae objectives set tor 
t.ie courses was soug»it. 

Teacaers uore asKeu vJiet/icr t.^e a roac*i taey took toward tiieir courses 
teaued to ue ue»iaviorist ic or mu. lai^istic in orientation. Of c»ie 1S2 teaCiiers 
wao res^'Onucu to tiiis ite;.i,.uu (^^J.OuJ re;;orteu tiieir a-^^'roacn v/as beaavior- 
istic witai tcaCiiers (38.C;-j) iuuicatia^ a iiuraauistic a^-^i^roacu. bince 13 
res^onueats reiuseu to Icaa eitnur \;ay and '.-rote in ■ bota" or * about even , 
tiieir responses '..ere coiubmeu and laadc u^^ b.6 ^'orcent of tne re^)lies to tais 
ite,:w Tae fact taat a majority oi teaciiers inuicated taeir ai^^^roacn tended 
to be laore beaavioristit taau iiuiuaiiistic runs counter to v;aat was aaticij^ated 
es^^ecially in lii^.it of tae stroii^; social studies back;irowid of most of tiiO 
teaCiiers tuaCidn^ t**o course, i.e. ever, »..ita tac current aovement toward 
labelia^ i^3yc**olo^/ courses 'Dohaviorui science" coursi.s, tae introduction 
and use of a statc-ado/tcu tL^xtuoou ita 'bcaavioral science'' in the title, 
and t»;e lack of an articulr/Lcc '^^u.-iuiiisiic" psyciiology curriculum for the 
secondary scaooi, tae staco .! ^ roi ^rc iices jI' t»icsc teachers tov/ard behavior- 
istic lauels, and ^leraa^ ' i.^l .o.ij- ii..c coiicc tv as vvoll is understandable. 
Tiie reader i'^ cautiouuu uoi t^. c rc.i^ onuunt selection of ^beiiaviorisij ' 

witii tae wor*v of b. 1'. ji.aaicr, ..l;)crt ;onuura, and other strict i.syciiological 
ueaaviori:>ts. i**c o.jcctiv.s i A.uid .ncu :..L',>t rus^ioadents designed and tauijat 
their courses aru li\o tu^ xCo c 10/ iacluu'-d in tacse courses add merit to tais 
caution. 



Teachers were asked to identify the objectives they set for teaching- 
their courses at the secondary school level. Tliis item of the questionnaire 
allowed teachers to check any number of the 12 objectives already provided 
and included an invitation to add additional objectives. A number of teachers 
marked several objectives. The three objectives receiving the most support 
and passing the 75.0% level were: a) to help students cope with problems 
associated with emerging adolescence (132 responses or 84,0%); b) to assist 
students in adjusting to life and solving life's problems (126 responses or 
80.2%); and, c) to apply psychological knowledge in order to understand 
contemporary social problems and events (124 responses of 78.9%). The three 
objectives least supported by these teachers were: a) to help students in 
their vocational planning (31 responses or 19.7%); b) to prepare students for 
college psychology courses (56 responses or 35.6%); and, c) to assist students 
in preparing for family life (83 responses or 53.8%). Apparently skeptical of 
the value of psychology courses on the pre-college level, one respondent 
listed as the objective of these courses 'to supply another elective which 
looks good on paper I" In reviewing tlie objectives specified for the psychology 
courses, it is apparent that they emphasize general *life-adjustnent'* and 
'^mental health" objectives v'hilc they de-emphasize preparation for career, 
college, family life activities. 

Twenty-two topics generally covered in psychology courses in secondary 
schools were listed in x:he questionnaire. Tne respondents were invited to 
indicate all of those topics which they included in their courses. The five 
topics covered most by t?ie teachers teaching the specific courses in j^sych- 
ology were intel 1 ifjence (14S responses or 92.4^), mental illness (140 responses 



or 89.2^), personality theory (139 responses or 88.5%), mental health (135 
responses or SZ.S'tl, and emotions (130 responses or 82.8%). Those topics 
least covered included statistics (37 responses or 23.5%), child care (45 
responses or 28.6%), the human body (biological background) (65 responses or 
41.4%), love (53 responses or 56,0%), and human growth and development (90 
responses or 57.3%5. 

An item was included seeking information as to what topics should be 
included in psychology courses taught at the secondary school level. Tlie 
respondents were invited to select the topics that should be included in 
these courses with the option of adding additional topics if the ones pro- 
vided were not sufficient for their needs. Four of the top five topics 
previously identified as the topics most often covered in psychology courses 
tai^t by these teachers were checked as those topics which ought to be in- 
cluded in pre-collet^e psychology courses. Die lone exception, intelligence, 
which ranked number one in topics- taught , ranked number seven in the topics- 
to be included item. The top five topics these teachers listed as those 
which ought to be covered were emotions (137 responses or 92.5%), mental 
illness (132 responses or 89.1%), mental health (131 responses or 88.5%), 
personality theory (127 responses or 85.8%), and motivation (124 responses 
or 83.7%). The fifth topic, . oti vation , reached eighth place in the topics 
included in current courses section of the questionnaire. The topics con- 
sidered least important on the basis of v/hether they should bo included in 
psychology courses on this level were statistics (52 responses or 35.1%), 
the human body (63 responses or 42.5%), child care (70 responses or 47.2%), 
parapsychology (34 responses or 56.7%), and iieredity and genetics (92 re- 
sponses or 62.1"0- Tlirue of the five topics selected as least appropriate 



are closely associated with "behaviorism" (statistics/ the human body, and 
heredity and j;enctics), and three of the top five topics (emotions, mental 
illness, mental health) are associated with "humanism^'. Thus, even though 
these teachers perceived thensclves as beinj^ primarily beltavioristic in 
their approach to their courses, the topics they covered in their courses 
and those they wanted to see included in courses taught at this level 
clearly favorv:d "humanistic" approaches, objectives, and topics at the 
expense of more "behaviorist ic" onl-s, ^ 

Florida secondary scliool teachers again reported they were in great 
need of iicx nnd various kinds of materials, instructional aids, and infor- 
mation to help them do a more adequate job of reaching their psychology 
courses. The 1972-73 survey analysis revealed that these classroom tWchers 
desired a great deal of assistance in the form of materials and instructional 
aids and were quite willin>^ ro identify the materials and the type of assist- 
anco they ^/anted. An overwhelming number of the 15o teachers and the 60 
other respoiidents to the survey indicated that this assistance and instruc- 
tional material would hclj) tlv;r.i in]^roYe the <|uality of the courses they were 
teachin.c;. T.'icir responses cleP.rly demonstrated their thoughts and feelings 
toward getting newer, nore useful, 'ind l^^rger quantities of instruction 
materials 'inJ r*. sources. 

As expvCt^cl, :i l.'irge nunbcr of the 158 teachers used at least one of 
the tour st-itu-.uiopted textbooks in teaching their courses* With all of 
the 158 tet'-ch^rs respond i n.t; to t!us item, 07 te.'ichv^rs (61,4%) indicated 
the\ usud t'w textbook entitled Psychology: Its Principles and Applications 
by T, L, t-iv^.lc '^nd l.ouis Siu- 1 Igrcn'e . Psy chology: The pCience of Behavior 



by A. A. Branca was being ustn. by 34 teachers (21.5%); Introduction To 
behavioral Science edited by .>i«ri: was being used by 24 teachers (15.2%); 
and Psychology by W. J. McKeachiu and C. L. Doyle was used by 15 teachers 
(9.5%). Those data when compared to the results of the previous study sug- 
gest that psychology teachers are not only looking for better and more in- 
formative textbooks; but, when given the opportunity will purchase and use 
these books to assist them in improving the quality of their courses. 
However, despite the fact that these teachers had four state-adopted text- 
books from which to choose and even though twelve percent of them were 
using a newly adopted textbook, a greater percentage of teachers (52.3%) 
reported they wanted a different kind of text than did those who responded 
to the 1970-71 study (49.2%). 

Additional information r*>g3rding the use of these textbooks was 
collected* An examii ation of these data revealed that in twenty^ne per- 
cent of the cases, these state-adopted textbooks were used a great deal of 
the tine by those teachers teaching the courses in psychology. One-third 
of the teachers (33. TO reported they usedjtfeese textbooks often while 
twenty-eight percent of the teachers reported using tharo occasionally* 
Thirteen tcichers (9.4';) who responded to this item reported they never 
or rarely used the^e texts even though they had them available in their 
classrooms for students use. The overall tendencies suggested nearly 
parallels th^' results obtained on the 1070-71 survey when 64.6% of the 
teachers reported they used t!ie state-adopted textbooks often or a great 
dcnl of the tirv. Addition.:! data indicates that 31 of the 139 teachers 
who respond. <1 tr this iten used these textbooks for lack of any ot'.ier 
reading n;'tcriaUs). The data support the ':laim made in the 1970-71 



report anU rLiturated in this essay that these widely used textbooks are 
not including thi. kinds of topics, concepts, information, and subject 
matter that classroon teachers feel ouRht tn he investigated, explored, 
and .taught in the secondary school classroom. 

Despite the fact that thj past two years has seen a tremendous in- 
crease in thv availability and quantity of conmercially produced instruc- 
tional aids and mater i;'. Is for psychology teachers to use in their class- 
roonts, 94.7 percent or 144 of the 152 teachers responding to this item 
reported they felt a need fir n-^re materials and information to help them 
do a more adequate jt^b of teaching psychology. This figure, compares to 
the 96,1% reported two years earlier. Hinvever, 152 of 153 teachers (99.3%) 
indicated they would use these materials if they were made available for 
their use. This is an increase r.f 2,Al over the 96.9% recorded for this 
item on the 1970-71 survey. These data suggest that while the 1972-73 
teachers did not have the sane feelings about nee<ling new and more instruc- 
tional materials, they diil indicate they would use them more if they were 
made available for their use. 

Data wer-, also sought relative t" the specific kinds of materials 
psych"logy teachers wanti-d t.- se'.' made available to them for use in their 
psychoh;gy curses. (See Fij'.ure I). Tlie ('.ata presented in the figure in- 
uicute., thv' divergent and C'lnver.f.ent needs as well as the overall prefer- 
ences of the respondents. 

The lati received f r^ r> the l'.>72-75 survey and the conclusions La:.ou 
upon an analysis v>f these data \r th sui'.gest that these classroom teachers 
are still n- t c^nitent with the curses tfiey arc teaching or the materials 
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FIGURE I 



l/liat ty]^e(:0 of add:;ional instructional materials relating to psychology 
would you \;ant to see made available for your use? 



Total 
All 

Category I* Category Respon- 
(v/itii percentages) II** dents*^^ 



A. 


Films 


135 


(83.2%) 


21 


156 


B. 


laterials for classroom 
experiments 


131 


(85.6%) 


20 


151 


C. 


Simulation gajnes 


117 


(76.5%) 


« 22 


139 


D. 


Films trips 


11^ 


(75.8%) 


15 


131 


h. 


Overiiead .transparencies 


102 


(66.7%) 


13 


115 


F. 


Posters and pictures 


93 


(GO. 8%) 


12 


105 


G. 


Audio tapes 


91 


(51). 5%) 


18 


109 


i:. 


A different kind of 
textbook 


80 


(52.3%) 


10 


90 


I. 


A ne\.'sle3!tter or bulletin 
for teachers 


75 


(49.0%) 


10 


85 


J. 


A reference service for 
students 


72 


(47.1%) 


13 


85 


K. 


Pamphlets relatinj; to 
careers/ in psycliology and 
related fields 


72 


(47 . r;) 


o 


81 


L. 


A curriculur.i guide 


66 


(43.1%) 


12 


78 


•|. 


'laterial for sIoh' learners 


55 


(35.9%) 


13 


68 


N. 


Other (specify) 


10 


( 6.5%) 


3 


13 



*Categor> I represents tiie 153 psychology teachers who responded to this 
item of tl:e c;uestionnaire, 

**Category II represents t!iC res^;onses of tlie 60 res^^ondcnts not teaching 
tiie )5;.'ciiolog> courses. 

***T;ie Total represents all 213 rcsi^ondents wiio responded to this item. 
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they are usim; to teacli tlieiiu Tnese teachers are very interested in im- 
;)roving the i[uality of their courses and arc concerned ^ath finding ways 
of doing so. Their responses clearly indicate taat what has been done to 
assist then in tlic forr.i'of instructional material and information has not 
been adequate to meet their needs. It also appears that these teachers 
are v.illinr, to furtlier tiieir academic training in order to do a more 
adequate job of teaclun;^ their psychology courses; and tiiis may result 
in an increased desire on the part of these teachers for materials and 
resources in the future. 

Tiiirty-fivc respondents ex, tressed interest in offering psychology 
courses at their school providin;^ adequate materials and personnel were 
available. This represents 81.4 percent of tlie 43 schools not offering 
separate couxses in psychology. Only eigat respondents replied negatively 
to this possibility. 

Tliere is a definite need for educators, scholars, colleges of edu- 
cation, state boards of education, curriculum planning committees, and 
professional organizations interested in psychology on the secondary 
scliool level to join forces to provide teachers with some of tlie informa- 
tion, materials, equipment, resources, curriculum guides, instructional 
units, classroom activities, and teaching methods tiiey need. Tiie college 
preparation these teachers need and arc seeking must be provide d in both 
tlie pre service and in-scrvico program.;. tductClional and professional 
^:rou :.iust :,hare ideas, .'personnel and resources in order to deal more 
effectively *.it.i t;\c 'robler.;s related to tcaciiin^ psycholor,y to secondary 
scliool -^tudcats. \t t.iL- sai.ie tine, col logos oi education and state boards 



,of education mu^t not set u^^ liaitily assembled degree or certification 
program:* ^iiica could result in creating additional /roblens rather tnan 
urinj^in" about an improvement in the quality of the course offerings. 

After analyzing data from t\.o surveys, the autaors are convinced 
that tiiosc interested in })re -college jsyciiology ultinately must make . 
three decisions. Unless tiiese decisions are i.iade, persons interested 
in or teac.iing /s/c.iOlocy oji the secondary sciiool level arc likely to re- 
main unhappy or uncertain with what is taught, '/itii the objectives of 
instruction, ' ith tae orientation of tiie course, witli instructional 
materials, and witli tiie training of tiiose who teach tae psycnology courses, 
Stated briefly these tJiree decisions are; 

1. Psyciiology as an instructional discipline for aij^h sciiool 
students requires definition. This definition should be 
functional (purposeful), structural (organizational), and 
pedagogical (instructional procedures). 

2. ince psycholog/ has been defined, a decision must ue made 
relative to clientele. ao will take the course? To 
prepare course objectives and instructional materials for 
ninth grader:^ calls for acknowledgment of constraints tnat 
are not as likely to operate itw twelfta graders. To 
prepare material:; and design textbooks for selected students 
\.'ho iiave t.ie time or the bent to take an extra elective 
differs from preparing materials and v^ritin^ textbooks for 
.ictorogeneous grouping:- of students. The identification and 

statement of objectives, the preparation of materials, and 

tiie writing of textbooks i^houlU .^e completed only after de- 
cisions as to \.iio should take tae courses are made. 

3. Also '.'ith psychology defined, one should ue aule to describe 
tiie f;uali^icationr> by \'hic!) teachers can be prei^ared, certi- 
fied, and selected to teach the \\ii\h school ps/chology courses. 

Ti\e suggestion that t.iese decisions be made is not to- presume t4iat 
only one answer or one .pattern of instruction in i)syciiologp is desir- 
able. Rather, nopcfully, tlicse sugge:^tions will stimulate debate and generate 



alternative )attems, subject to eii^ irical verification and validation. 
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High School Psychology in Georgia * 

by 

Franklin "l. Berry and Quana Jones 

During the period from July of 1972 until February of 1973, 
questionnaires were submitted to 28 city and 160 county public school 
systems throughout the state of Georgia in order to determine .the 
status of psychology in the curricula of Georgia's public schools. The 
questionnaire sought information concerning: (a) whether or not psy- 
chology courses were being offered in these school systems; (b) the 
credential:; of those employed as psychology instructors; (c) the number 
of courses offered; and (d) the texts being used. The original plus 
two follow-up questionnaires elicited responses from 167 of the 188 
school systems (83.8''0 surveyed. 

The questionnaires yielded a number of interesting facts concerning 
the teaching of psychology in Georgia public schools. It was noteworthy 
that none of the 167 responding school systems offered psychology courses 
at the elenentary level and only one reported such courses were being 
taught at the junior high school level. Tlie picture was not as bleak 
at the senior high school level. Fifty-nine of the 167 responding 
systems (33.1°^) of fared psychology courses in at least one of their 



^Parts of this chapter first appeared as: Jones, Q. R. Berry, F. !1. , 
The status of psychology in Georgia public schools. Georgia Psychol- 
ogist , 1973, 26, 20-22. 

^This survey '--as undertaken as part of the effort of the Georgia Psy- 
chological Association Liaison Conmittee to the State Department of 
Fducation of which Q. R. Jones is a member and F. M. Berr>' is chairman. 
It was also part of F. .!. Berry's efforts as GPA's liaison to the 
APA's Comr.ittee on Prc-College Psychoio;.iy. 
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senior high schools. From the data it was revealed that these fifty- 
nine school systems offered a total of 97 courses in psychology at the 
secondary school level. 

The number of psychology courses varied considerably from school 
system to school system, i.e., from one to seven courses with a mean 
of approximately 1.6 courses. The median was 1,0 courses • Tables 1 
and 2 identify the school systens offering psychology courses on the 
senior high school level. In addition, they include the number of. 
courses being offered in each system and tlie academic degree credentials 
of those persons serving as classroom instructors of these courses. 

Information concerning the credentials of these psychology 
instructors indicated the diversity of background of classroom psychol- 
ogy teachers in the various school systems. Twenty-five of the 59 school 
systems (42.4%) offering psychology stated that one or more of their 
teachers held the T-4 certificate in Behavioral Sciences?. Thirteen 
systems (22.0-0 stated that one of their teachers held the B.A. or 
B.S. in psychology, four systems (6.8*0 stated that one of tlieir teachers 
held the M.A. or '.S. in psychology; and, four systems (6.8%) stated that 
their psychology teachers possessed ''other'* (social science or social 
studies) credentials. None of the 59 school systems reported teachers 
who held doctoral degrees. Fifteen systems (25.4%) failed to supply 



Tae requirements for the T-4 teaching certificate as given by the 
Georgia State Board of Education are: (a) 60 hours in sociology, 
psychology, and anthropology with a minimum of 40 quarter hours in 
one area of concentration anc! 10 quarter hours in each of the other 
two behavioral sciences; (b) 30 quarter hours which must include a 
mininun of ten hours in each of the following, areas: Foundations 
in education, Curriculum and methods, Secondary student teaching, or, 
on approval, a substitute. 
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TAliLL' 1 

County Tublic Scliool Systems Offering Pf.ychology Courses (1972-73) 





i dumber of 


IJumbor of 




Number of 


Number oi 


System 


Courses* 


Teaciiers 


System 


Courses* 


Teachers 


Berrien ' 


1 


la 


Loivndes** 


3 


2d 


Bibb 


3 


3a 


Lumpkin 


1 


NR 


Brantley 


1 


la 


I lorgan 


1 


1^ 


Brooks 


1 


NR 


Oglethor^)e 


1 




Camden 


1 


la 


Paulding 


1 


Carroll 


4 


4d 


Polk 


1 


la 


Catoosa 


li]< 


2a 


Putnam 


1 


NR 


Chatham 


» 




Richmond 


7 


5a, l\ 


Cliattoofja 


4 


23 


Rockdale 


' 1 


la 


Cherokee 


1 


ic 


Stewart 


1 


NR 


Clark 


2 




Stephens 






Cobb 


1 




Terrell 


1 




Columbia 


An 


'->d 


Thomas 


1 


1^ 


Cowet a 


I 


la 


Union 


1 




Crawford 


1 


la 


•:alker 


2 


1^ 


Dawson 


1 


la 


l/ayne 


1 


IC 


Dooly 


1 




^'ilcox 


] 


NR 


Dougherty 


1 




Uilker 




NR 


Fayette 


1 


1^ 


" ortii 




NR 


Forsyth 


1 








Glynn 


■> 

*• 










Grady 


1 


la 








G\/innett 


7 

0 










liall 


4 










Heard 


1 


la 








iienry 


■> 


2a 








Houston 


3 










Irwin 


1 


1? 








Jones 


1 


1'^ 









certificate 

^13. A. or l^S. in psyciiology 

^;i.A. or !.:^. in psycliolojo' 
otlier 

- No resjonse to t.\is ito;/ 
*Total number of courses in tiic state: .'7 
^♦Courses also offered in Junior .ligii 



TABLE 2 

City Public School Systens Offering Psychology Courses (1972-73) 



System 


Number of 
Courses* 


Number of 
Teaciiers 


Atlanta 


2 


2b 


Calhoun 


1 


NR 


Chikamauga 




lb 


Cociiran 




id 


Decatur 




1* 


Dublin 




NR 


Gainesville 




NR 


La Grange 




la, lb 


Thomaston 




Xb 


Thomas vi lie 




1* 


Trion 







Total: 13 



^7-4 certificate 

b3.A. or 3.S. in ;3sychology 

^l.A. or ,1.5. in psycliology 

^Other 

NR - lio response to this item 

*Total number of psychology courses in the state: 97. 



teacher credential information. Tais latter finding may mean that a 
number of persons \;itn little or no college preparation in the field of 
psychology served (and still may be serving) as psycliology instructors in 
high sciiool classrooms in Georgia's public schools. 

Finally, it \/as also interesting to note that of those systems 
reporting the names of their ;)sychology textbooks (approximately 78%), 
fifty-two per cent (52"^) mentioned Psychology for Living (;lcGrav/-Hill) , 
ten percent (10%) listed P sychology: Its Principles and Application s 
(iiarcourt), and six percent (6%) mentioned Psychology; Tlie Science of 
Jeliavior (S.jringer). Tiiirty-f o jtercent (32%) identified various other 
materials and texts. 

The results of tlds survey suggest that the teacidng of psychology 
in Georgia's public schools \;as (and is) approached in somewhat of a 
casual and non- systematic manner. Although the state of Georgia appears 
to be moving in the appropriate direction witlj its provision for a T-4 
teaching certificate in secondary sciiool psychology, it is difficult to 
believe that only a t^iird of tlie school systems in t!je state offered any 
psychology course at alll Rather, one nigiit exi'.ect to encounter increas- 
ing concern with sucii studios and to find tae teaching of psycnology 
assuming equal importance to tonnes suusui.ied under some of the 'wore 
ubiquitous areas, say, civic? or geof.rapliy. Furthermore, it seems reason- 
able to project tl^at, in an adec;uately conce )tuali2ed program, tiie in- 
struction of psyc:.c;logy -..li.fMt be featured in the curricula at different 
academic (srade) levels;. 1-or example, behavioral science contributions 
could be introduced at the '. le;:;entary school level. In any case, it 



appears obvious to us that some sort of systematic plan should be de- 
vised in order to introduce students to psychology at all educational 
levels witiiin the public school system of Georgia, Uq suspect that our 
findings concerning the approach to the instruction to psychology in 
Georgia's public schools may also be representative of other states as 
well . 
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High School Psychology in Ilontana^ 

by 

Janes A« 'Valsh and Roberta Walsh 

^tore and more higii schools in ilontana are teaching courses in 
psychology to their students. Data on the scope and content of these 
courses and the number of students who enroll in them was sought so 
appropriate experiences could be planned and provided for students at 
the college level. T!ie educational background of those who taught the 
high school courses was needed to determine if their competence could 
be knowledgeably evaluated on this basis and if effective certification 
procedures could be objectively determined. It was the purpose of this 
investigation to provide data througa which answers to taese questions 
might be formulated. 

A questionnaire wiiich dealt with the el^stence, content, scope» 
and structure of hish school psychology courses in the state of Uontana 
and with the educational background of the persons teaching these 
courses was constructed. It was mailed to the 173 public, 16 private, and 
five special state secondary sciiools listed in the ilontana directory of 
educational institutions* A cover letter ex,)laineJ that the data being 
requested might be useful in providing better college psychology courses 



Parts of this chapter first appeared as: '*Teacidnc of iiigh scliool 
psyciiology in the state of ^iontana' . V/alsii, J. A. and Walsh, 
Ilissoula, lontana: Department of Psycliodogy, University of uontana, 
1D73, () pa};es, (dittoed). 
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and in bringing about closer relationships between high school psychology 
teachers and the state psychological association. The questionnaire was 
to be filled out by the person most directly responsible for teaching the 
psychology course. If no psychology course was taught, the questionnaire 
was to be returned to the investigators hearing that notation. 

The response to the questionnaire was extraordinarily good for a 
single letter nailinp with no follo;.'-up: M% of those sent out were 
returned. Of th>> 1.14 schools which responded, 42, or 33.9%, offered 
a course in psychology. There appeared to be no correlation between 
size of school district am' whether a psychology course was offered or not. 
Nor did geographical .irca rolrito to the offering of such a course when 
number of school districts wis taken into account. One-fourth of private 
schools offered n. psychology course as opposed to one-third of public 
schools. These proportions nro not significantly different. 

Those courses offered fnr i single semester outnumbered two- 
semester courses by n. rrc th'^n thivo to one. Seventy-six percent (76%) 
of the schools offered one sc-i. stcr courses. Twenty-four percent (24%) 
offered full ycir courses. 

The number *ctf students fr'.kina the course per year (when offered) 
varied fr^ir. seven t' r-^rs' t!i".p :"nn with a medim of about 22 per school. 
Therefore, pcfhips 1200 1300 students enrolled in psychology courses 
in Montana's high schools fiurini^ the l'.^72-73 school year. The percen- 
tage of -i sclio 'l's totnl rii jiul-i.tior. taking n psycholi-f.y course in a 
given year viried consi'lcrihly . tIk- distrihutir>n is illustrated in 
Tible 1. .\s ein in- s vn . in > re :;hnn h"lf the schools, 10". to 20% of 
the studcr.ts ei'r"ll in t^..) jisyelvl' iiy course in given yvxr. 



m lU but one CISC. scho.Us rcscrvca thoir psychology courses for 
iunir.rs -md seniors. One schoo.l ^^fforod the course to tVeshnon. No 
""schroi .^ffcrca tMe c-urse tr s.>ph. inor.:s . r.ijihtoen schools, or 42.9% 
-fforcd thv cnirsc juniors, thirty-nine, nr 92.9%. offered the 

c.^urso to seniors. 

The cducn-ti-nal b.-cU«r.^unas ■■f f'-ntma high school psychology 
te.ichers .irc sh^M.-n in T-ble 2. "oro th-m one-third. 38^ held either 
.1 bicholor'5 d..)Trcc in pj;yc!i-l'^;y ^r gr^iduatc degrees that included 
consider.'^ble background in p::ycbol. gy. Anc^thcr SS% nf teachers had 
undergraduate min'^rs in psychology. Only 28% did not specify their back- 
grounds and thus presun.i]>ly had less, or different, preparation as 
high schorl psych.- lopy teachers. The median number -of undergraduate 
quarter-hours in psychology wns 31 for 27 rcspondccs. (This would be 
equal to approximately 21 semester hours.) Ten of the teachers surveyed 
reported a median of 25 .jraduate hours in psychology. Five of the 
teachers had participated in summer prr>grams (2 NSF. 3 other) intended 
primarily for coUop.o teachers of psychology. One of these teachers plus 
12 oth^^rs had independent research r-r extended laboratory experience 
varying from courses in aJvancel learning theory to a year's sequence in 
individual mental tcstinP. a year's v.-rk at a regional primate center. 

In the 42 sch^' '■hie:, -ffcnd '^-vAx school psych^lopy courses. 
17 different texts -:r c-i. 1 vc c i -nr f m-.tcrials were used (sec T-.ble 3). 
The most usc.l text fl3 ■;ch.-'l^ rv 7>^.9') wis Psychrlogy by EnfUe. Four 
sch'-'^ls (9.51) u,^.-: Psvci'-l py T -r Livin^; . V'^ur sch'-ols (9.51) used 
LivinP Psych- lo> y . T.v,. '-.l".) P-^ych ■•h.n' : It's Principles an d 

Anplicati ns . Tv/- ^A. ^. m>., ' \^ /CAnU yy T^day: An Introduction . The 



other texts were ropresentcl in '^nly '">ne schonl each. Schools arc ru- 
prcsentc'l more than nnce in tho table if they indicated that they used 
m.'Tv than nc text scarce vf material. As the titles sur.J».est, a moder 
ite bi-'S t •wartl a'.justment-rrionte»l texts rather than scientifically- 
biscil texts s^cinod t^ exist, af the seven syllabuses ami outlines sub- 
nittcd, frur roflected n basic science ^orientation and three a personal 
a f.'. j u s t m^n I • ■ r 1 ci\ t a t i r -n . 

Those schools offorin^ i course in psycholony incorporated a 
variety of methods t^^ te-\ch the course. Only twelve percent (12%) 
used the strictly text-and- U-cture method.. Seven percent (7%) made use 
of lab'-ratnrv' vxpcricncc Thirty-one percent i7>l%) a.l.led dcnonst rat ions 
• to lecture. Nineteen percent (lOt) assij'.ned term projects. Twenty-nine 
percent (20%) use', lecture. Laboratories, .lemonstrations , anl terra 
projects. Nineteen percent (IP") use' "other" (unspecified) methods. 
Four and ci^ht -tenths percent (4.8".) d.i.' not respond to this question. 

Appr:ximtoly one-thir' of "ontana lii^h schools (in 1972-73) 
'ffer a psychol-^t^y c^urso on a rerul-^rly s-che*'ule'i basis. At least 
1300 stu':cnts per year enroll in these courses. The courses reflect 
a wi.'.e variety .-f ->rientat if.ns in uhieh tlie usual college basic science 
approacli ar ' thj porsoml a'jusf.nont orient.-'tion prcd.ominate. The 
teachers .ire, mi th^ wh-'lc, v.\ll-traine''. with extensive back nroun' in 
course w.-rlr nt tlie un 'orcra-unto an', oven p.ra '.uate level an-' often 
oxton;-c-'. lnb'''rat"ry uxporieiice as wi.ll. 

The inplicati'-ns -^.ro '-l-vious. Psycholnry i^as .'.evelrpe:' into a 
najor '^roa of stu.'.y in 'lont^na hirh schools. This expansion has appar- 
ently n.'t been -ui^'-''. by -^ny c.ncral nrinoipU-s, an-' several 'lirections 
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of <1cvcloppent arv apparent. Sono of thc'ic tUrcctions are pmbably less 
'.c»siribK than -"thcrs. If the State Association wishc-' to constructively 
influence ihc course i^-f hij-h Pch^-" ! psychnloTy nfferinps in Montana in 
ye.irs tc cone, the crwition of a catcpnry of affiliate membership for 
hii^h sclv^'^'l teachers :rn^' thv cncouraqemunt of their participation in 
Assv^ci:\t i':^n affairs may be* v;^!; w^^rth serious consi-^^ration. 

Table 1 



Pr^-prTti'.-^n -^f Student Do^'y Fnrolled Psycholoj^y Course 



Proportion of Student 

Bo'lv 

' ^ - - 

1I-20''-. 
21-.-^0l-. 

51-60''. 
61-70°^ 
N'''t niven 



Nunhor f^f Schorils 
in tins c-^.tc^T-ry 

'J 

22 
4 
0 
n 

0 



Percent of Schools 
in this category 



21.5''c 
52.5% 

0.:% 
0.0% 
0.0% 
0.0". 
2.51 
14.01 



Table 2 

li.luc'iti'^nal Rncki'roun.' in Psych''- lot'y 

of 

Hl'^h Scl^.o'^1 rsvch"'l''V'v Tcnchers 



^'A in C'^unsclin," an' (Uii''..anco 
MA with Rinor in Psycholrry 

in Psych" l''M'y 
BA with nin-^r in Psyche l^'^y 
N'^^t specific' 



Frequency 

6 

5 

7 
16 
10 



Percent 

14 
7 
17 
38 
28 
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TABLE 3 



Texts Used in High School Psychology 
Courses in the Stite of Montana 



Text 



Psychology (Engle) 

Psychology for living (Sorenson, Malm § Forehand) 

Living psychology (Hershey and Lugo) 

Psychology - its principles and applications 
(Engl e § Snellgrovc) , ~ 

Psychology today: an introduction (CRM) 

"APA" Program on the Teaching of Psychology in 
the Secondary Schools" 

General psychology and Abnormal psychology 
(College Outline Series) 

Introduction to psychology 

Introduction to the behavioral sciences 
(Sandberf) 

Introductory psychology (Individual Learning 
Systems, Inc.) 

Patterns of life: human growth and development 
A psychologist looks at life 
Psychology (Cox) 

Psychology and the science of behavior 
Psychology made simple 
Struggle for significance 
Understanding ourselves and others 



Number 
of Schools 

13 

4 

4 

3 
2 



Percentage 
30.9 
9.5 
9.S 

7.1 
4.8 

2.4 

2.4 
2.4 

2.4 

2.4 
2.4 
2.4 
2.4 
2.4 
2.4 
2.4 
2.4 
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High School Psychology in Oklahoma^ 



by 

John D. Hampton 



In an effort to provide services to the teaching of precollege 
psychology the Oklalioma State Psychological Association sponsored a 
surv.-!y of state high schools. Of the 478 questionnaires initiated in 
November 1972, 209 (43%) were returned by February 1973. The returns 
revealed that 112 high schools (53%) had a psychology program at the 
time of the survey; or in fact 23% (112/478) of Oklahoma high schools 
reported teaching psychology. 

Data collected relative to the size of the high school clearly 
revealed that as the size of the school (reporting increased, the 
greater the probability it had a psychology program (see Table I). 

TABLE I * 



Number Number % of respondents 

of students of schools Schools with program 

0 - 4000 59 54% 

401 - 1000 -34 ,76% 

1000 ♦ 27 100% 

TOTAL 120 



*N'oto: 23 schoo'iS with programs and 66 without failed to identify 
their sc'iool size, therefore, these percentages are not 
complete. 



Parts cf this c};apter first appeared as: "High school psychology in 
Oklahoma: 1972", Hampton, J. P., Stillwater, OklaJioma: Department of 
Educational Psychology, Oklahoma State University, undated, 5 pages, 
(mimeogranhl . 
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Information concerning the number of persons teaching psychology 
courses in each school, the orientation of the teachers in their 
approach to teaching these courses, the mode of teaching employed by 
these teachers, the test prodedures used, and, the grade level and 
number of students enrolled in these courses was collected and analyzed. 
The data revealed some interested facts about these areas of psych- 
ology in Oklahoma's high schools. 

Of the 112 schools with psychology programs, 87% had one teacher, 
9% had two teachers while only 4% had throe or more teachers. These 
teachers approached their classes in diverse ways. Data concerning 
the orientation of the teachers focused on the way they taught their 
course. Eighty-three percent (83%) emphasized psychology as an approach 
to understanding life, while only 17% taught it as a science or as a 
survey of a discipline. To do this, a majority (67%) of the teachers 
used the lecture-discussion node, while the others reported using the 
lecture(H%), seminar (9%), and laboratory (13%) methods of instruct- 
ional procedure. Fifty-six percent (56%) of the psychology teachers 
responding to the survey reported giving objective tests, while 39.% • 
used essay tests. 

Data related to students enrollment revealed that students taking 
psychology courses included seniors (47% of the total enrollment), 
juniors (39-6), sophomores (13%) and freshman (1%). Eighty- three of 
the li2 schools (74"!;} having separate psychology courses were teaching 
from 1 to 100 students per week, 9 taught 101-200, six taught 201-320, 
and three schools had over 4f)0 students per week. 



Tho textbooks being used m the high school classes was of impor- 
tance. It was found that of the schools responding to the questionnaires 
a majority used one particular textbook, although others appear frequently 
as can be seen in Table II. 



Textbooks 

P sychology: Its i^Tinciples 
and Applications 
Engle and Snellgrove 

Psychology: The Science 

of ^havior 

Branca 

Psychology 
McKeachie and Doyle 

Introduction V : 
'>-ehavioral wciences 
Sandberg 



TABfE II 

Pe r y . 

/ 

42% 
14% 



11% 



Textbooks 



Psychology Today 
CRM 1970 



Living Tsychology 
Hershey and Lugo 

Successful Living 
Peterson 



i\o textbook used 



Perc. 



4% 



3% 
1% 
4% 



5% 



Of the teachers who are instructing in psychology, the amount of 
preparation which they have in psychology and in various related subjects 
was of interest. Table III includes t'le number of teachers who have 
completed the indicated senester hours in ])sychology, sociology, an- 
thropology, and history. 



TABLE III 



semester Psychology 



hours 


grsduatc 


under- 


Soci- 


Anthro- 




conmleted 




srdauBte 


OlOBV 




History 


0 


0 


0 


10 


95 


6 


1-10 


27 


35 


51 


9 


19 


11-20 


16 


49 


25 


1 


30 


21-30 


10 


15 


3 


0 


27 


31-40 


0 


3 


0 


0 


15 


41-50 


. 1 


2 


1 


0 


8 


51-60 


c 


0 


0 


0 


3 


61-70 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 


71-80 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


81-90 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


91-100 


> 0 


0 


0 


0 


1 



Subjective inferences obtained from comments written on survey 
questionnaires revealed the following: 

1. a need for short training sessions for the teachers of 
psychology. 

2. an interest in receiving knowledge of how other teachers 
were working their classes, • 

3. a lack of knowledge of availability of publications avail- 
able from: The A,P,A, Cicarin^.iiOLii;o on 'I're-college Psych- 
ology and Behavioral Science, 

The Oklahoma Psychology Association (OPA) Intends to attend to the 

first need with one day training sessions during the 1973-74 school 

year. The third need was attended to by presenting to the high school 

personnel of how to obtain APA publications. The problem of knowing 

what other teachers were doing was r":.,,u.* * ■ o-i :-../-/^*;ciTv^^ t/.iu '.hey 

obtain the publication, Periodically , Members of the OPA in academia 

were appraised of the high school teachers' problems and these college 

professors are offering thoir services. 



higli School Psychology in Ontariol»2 

by 

Howard A. Smith 

In light of the data describing high school psychology in such 
countries as America, Britain, Germany, f-raiico h:ic'. Australi;* , ;:i;ycholOi:y 
in the secondary schools of Canada needed to be specified. The purpose 
of the 1972-73 survey was to determine the nature and extent of psy* 
chology as a hij^.i sdiool subject in Canada's most populus province, 
Ontario. 

In the schools of Ontario, psychology is not and has never been 
part of tiie established curriculuru A 1973 ilinistry of Education 
listing of about 150 intermediate and senior division courses did not 
include psychology. However, there are provisions for offering new or 
experimental courses which are not covered by existing, curriculum guide- 
lines, ilinistry approval is necessary before these experimental courses 
can be offered for credit. Tlie significaiit point that emerges is that any 
course labeled psychology is considered to be new or experimental and 
must obtain government approval before it can be taught in the Ontario 
school system. 



Mparts of tiiis cliapter first appeared as: .Smith, li. A,, Tlie teaciiing 
of psychology in Ontario secondary schools: a descriptive survey, 
or, puttinc; the tip of the iceberg under a microscope. Pa]>er pre- 
sented to L'ivision 2 of the American Tsychological Association, ilon- 
treal, August 28, 107S. 

*-*This survey was su.>ported Ly a rcsuarcii grant from the Faculty of 
Lducation, s^^^^'^'s University. 
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In view, of the above constraints on hig.i school psychology courses, 
it was assumed tliat the Ministry of Lducation v;oulcl have on file a list 
of every accredited course in the province. Tlie Ministry indicated that 
five psychology courses had obtained the necessary approval to be offered 
beginning in September, 1972. The five local Uoards of Education were 
then contacted for tlie names and addresses of relevant school principals 
and teachers. By mid-.iarch, 1973, each of the five teaciiers of psychology 
had received and responded to the survey questionnaire. 

Tiie open-ended v|uestionnaire was designed to obtain data about 
the nature of the course in psychology, Ciiaracteristics of the class en- 
rollment and class activities, and tiio teac.iex'^s perceptions concerning 
high school psyciiology. More specifically, the questionnaire posed ques- 
tions to get inforr.iation about tAO number, characteristics and activi- 
ties of students enrolled in the course, course objectives, subject 
matter content, teacher certification area and college preparation, text- 
books and otJier teaching aids, and tiie percentage of time spent on various 
psychology -related topics. Questions of a more personal nature concerned 
the teacher's motivation for offering the course, his academic qualifica- 
tions, and his opinions on several aspects of iiigh scliool psychology. 

T.\e data revealed that tlie studenti enrolled in hi^h school 
I)sychology cour.^es were in either tiie eleventli or twelft!i grades. For 
grade tv.clve students in the four-year pror,rain, the psychology course 
'.•;as a ten:iinal one offered in tiie last year of liigh school. For students 
in the five-year .;rograni, jsycholog/ was not a final year course and 
projaMy served as an introduction to future, related courses » 



As seen by tlie teacliers, the academic ability of students enrolled 
in psychology classes ranged fron low to extremely higli. Career plans 
of the stuiients varied from rork after graduation to attendance at college 
or university. It was estimated that about one half of the 1972-73 psy- 
chology students planned to pursue the latter option. 

Hxcejjt for one class of eight highly motivated students, class 
size ranged from 23 to 35. In the former case, the teaclier anticipated 
that student numbers would increase sharply by September, 1973 as a re- 
sult of the course becoming established. It appeared that psychology was 
offered to a sin.f;le class in four of the schools and that two classes 
were offered in the fifth school. The total enrollment in psyciiology 
courses in tlie five schools was estimated at 14C students. 

Three of the teachers appeared to have studied substantial 
amounts of psychology in college programs in guidance and counseling, 
special education or pliysical education. A fourtli teacher had completed 
eight courses in sociology and tiiree in psychology. Of the five courses 
taught, only one was conducted by a teacher witli a single credit in 
psychology. It i/as presumed that all teachers had regular Ontario teach- 
ing certificates, 'lost of tlic high school psyciiology teachers had studied 
a moderate amount of psycaolog:' in their university programs. Hence, it 
is probably safe to assume that those teachers were at least minimally 
competent in psychology, .^oiie of tiie five teachers were full-time 
teachers of psycliOlogy, but sliared their tine \:ith related disciplines. 
At least t'.'o of the teachers -..ere j^uidance counsellors, two were physical 



education specialists, and one taught other subjects in the social science 
area. Although certification to teach psychology is not yet an issue 
in Ontario, the present teachers of psychology seemed to be reasonably 
well qualified to teach the subject. 

A majority of the courses taught by these teachers presented 
several traditional areas of psychology such as, learning, motivation, 
perception, and experimental from the scientific point of view. However, 
in terms of allotted class time, major emphasis was also placed on such 
topics as adjustment, mental health, response to crisis, and the family 
and other small groups. The data suggest that- each course stressed in 
varying degrees the scientific nature of psychology while mental hygiene 
topics were used to fill the remaining class time. V.'ithin the context of 
Ontario's experimental psychology courses, it seemed that psychology was 
not presented solely as a science or as a mental hygiene course. 

At least three of the five psychology courses emphasized the mental 
hygiene rather than the scientific point of view. Although two of the 
courses d^alt extensively with experimental techniques- and statistics 
and a majority of the courses studied learning and motivation, the pri- 
mary focus of the courses was on giving students a deeper understanding 
of themselves ind others within society. The presentation of psychology 
as a science seemed to be viewed as a means to an end rather than as an 
end in itself. A typical expression of the mental hygiene point of view 
was the following: "the cliief aims of such a course v/oulU be to enable 
students to see themselves as worth\.'hile individuals and to understand 
other people and to assist them to relate to their peer group, their 



families and society generally**. Other course objectives identified by 
the five teachers included: a) to introduce a social science and the 
scientific study of human behavior; b) to assist the student toward 
realistic self-evaluation with application in academic, marital and 
career planning; c) to acquaint students vdth the various fields of 
psychology; d) to give students a background in personality development 
and people relationships; and e) to relate the course to everyday living* 

In addition to the objectives stated above, the five teachers 
provided the following reasons for offering a course in psychology: 

(a) with courses being offered in so many other areas, it was 
tine to develop one that could apply to daily living; 

(b) to inform students not going on to university of the differ* 
ences between psychology and ^)sychiatry and of the large 
number of areas covered by psychology; 

(c) as a response to interest from students who were contemplating 
careers in nursing, teaching, social work and the like; 

(d) as a result of both self-interest and interest on the part 
of students in this area of the social sciences; and 

(e) as a response to the principal's request to develop a 
psychology course for students who were not university- 
bound . 

The wide discrepancy in the items listed above might help to explain the 
diverse nature of tiie content and emphasis of these psychology courses. 

The objectives and content of Ontario's psychology courses nearly 
paralleled tliose of higii sciiool courses offered in the United States. 
It seemed that by emMliasizing mental hyjUene rather than jsyc^.ology the 
science, the courses more directly met the demand of students and ad- 
ministration for content of immediate interest and possible a^^plica- 
tion. 



Tv.'o of the five courses were designed for students who were not 
planning on post-secondary education • T.;e approving bodies apparently 
had a strong desire to cx;)ose tenainal students to some of the implica- 
tions of psychological research. Tlie ini;-)licit assumption was tiiat 
students later attending post-secondar/ institutions would be free to 
select offerings in psychology and v/ould be exercising an edition not 
available, to terminal students. Nonetheless, about 50 percent of the 
students enrolled in psychology courses jUanned to attend college or 
university. 

Three of the five teacners used one book as the basic course text. 
The title of the text in each case was: Psychology: It3 Principles and 
A pplications (Engle and Snellgrove) , Psychology for a Cuanging l/orld 
(Evans and Smith], and Psychology for Living (Sorensen, Malm and Fore- 
hand). Tlie remaining tro teaciiers used several texts as reference laateri 
al only. The latter category consisted of books typically found at the 
university undergraduate level arid included I ntroduction to Psychology 
(Hilgard, Atkinson and Atkim^on) , ::a sic Psycholo gy (Kendler), and 
S ocial Psycho logy (Kleinberg) . 

According to several teaciiers, the use of textbooks in the higa 
school psychology course was accompanied by two major difficulties; pro- 
hibitive cost and t'le absence of Canadian content. Although tiie former 
problem is a familiar one ''it\\ no easy solution, tlie latter is of no less 
significance in aitario particularly \/ithin tue social science areas* 
It appeared tiiat the approval of future nsycliolopy courses could be 
dependent primarily on t-ic selection of appropriate'' texts and refer- 



ence materials, r.inilarly, liij'.i costs and tlie lacl; of reaUily available 
products affected the use of teacUinc aids such as films, overheads and 
printed materials. As, a result commercial l/rproduced ceaching aids v/ere 
seldom used in tiie classroom. Tvo of the teacaers- experimented uitn 
rats or mice in iiomeinado apparatus and at least one teacher brought maga- 
zine articles to class, but teaching activities revolved i.iainly around 
the class or reference texts. 

In response to a tiuestion concerning t.ie future grov/tn of high 
school psychology, four of the teachers felt tliat the demand for psy- 
chology courses will increase, \.hile the fifth teacher felt that the need 
for psychology vill remain at its present level. One teacher who sup- 
ported the continued growth of usyciiology stated tliat students v/anted 
answers to tlie questions whicli '. ere of greatest personal concern and 
which were not ueing considered in otlier subject areas. In general, 
the teachers felt that the increasing complexity of modem life made 
such courses more imperative tiian ever L-efore. 

Tlie teacliers stated that tecimi.iues and Materials concerning the 
teaching of higii school i)5ycliolog • sliould bo nade availa^Je in teacher- 
training institutions at both t.ie prejervicc and inscrvice levels of 
development. Ne\;sictters and resource booiUets were also described as 
potentially useful, os;ecialiv if Canadian sources of teaching aids 
were empliasized. 

Rcspon-'CS to a final question underlined tl'.e current isolation of 
high school teaciicrs of ps/caolo^'.y : only one of tiie five teachers was 
aware of anyone else -. ic) wi.s teac.un^; the subject. It '..as apparent 



that these teachers \/ere dependent primarily on their o\m initiative and 
resources in mountinf; and maintaining their courses in psychology. 

Oiie sources of concern in the present study was the completeness 
of information u^jon uliich the survey was based. Obtaining .;)recise data 
from central bodies such as state departments of education nay not alv^ays 
be possible. There is sone reason to believe that similar difficulties 
existed in the current investigation. For example, at least one addi- 
tional higij school psyciiology course was absent from tlie ilinistry of 
Lducation listing, liov/ever, in fairness to the Ministry, the listing 
reported courses v.hich had obtained approval to begin in September, of 
1972. Wo mention \.as nade of courses with prior sanction. Thus, the 
survey probably did not include all of the psychology courses in opera- 
tion during 1972-1973. 

A related cause for concern was the absence of high school 
psychology courses in Toronto, provincial center and Ontario's largest 
metropolitan area. All target psychology courses r/ere taught in scnools 
in medium size cities or in predominately rural districts. Tliere are 
several wa/s to account for t'u:^ phenomenon; eitiier smaller areas were 
more aggressive in nountin., nu\; courses, or Toronto had established a 
number of psychology courses before September, 1972, or the information 
provided by the .linistry of L^ucation i.as incomplete, '..ith the informa- 
tion available, tae r.io.sr likely explanation could not be determined. 

Despite tlic risk? of f,op.ernli zinr-, from a United sample, it 
appeared that the five cour.ses accurately reflected the current state of 
high school psycr.olof^y in :^ :tar:o. In vie\.- of the apparent absence of 



curriculum guidelinos and the various procedures that must be satisfied 
to launch an experimental course, conditions do not favor the offering of 
psychology courses. It appears that only very interested or able teach- 
ers are willing to develop and teacii psychology programs at the present 
time. 

These courses in psychology represent a minor portion of the 
psychological content offered in the higli school classrooms in Ontario. 
Significant amounts of psychological material are presented in courses 
such as :ian in Society, piiysical and healtli education, in courses with 
titles such as "Tiie Family'', and even in history and English. In the 
absence of formal course offerings in psychology, these courses have 
assumed the responsibility for much of tlie psychological content avail- 
able to the secondary ociiool student. As one night expect, the teachers 
of most of tiiese courses are less lii.ely to be able to teach psychological 
concepts than are the teachers responsible for the specific psychology 
courses. It is very possible that the teaching of psycliology by quali- 
fied personnel '..'ould je \'elco;ned by these teachers of related subjects. 

One point of particular note in the present survey was the lead 
taken by tlie school ad::iinistration in ])reparinp psychology options, since 
at least tv.-o of the five courses were initiated by the scliool principal. 
The administrators seemed (iuite av.'arc of tlie students' present ability 
to choose courses an^: were ;)re:^'irec to take some steps to meet student 
demand in spite of tif^ht L>ud;;etary restrictions. In addition, school 
principals are in a more favorable position than teachers to effect the 
desired channe|^ in course offering.,. Clearly, the administrator's role 
in determining courses should not be underplayed. 



Curriculum guidelines for cour.ves in psychology apparently do not 
exist at tae /provincial level. As no ed before psychology is not included 
on the Ministry of Iducation course l.st. The .linistry failed to re- 
spond to a letter requestinjj information on policies and guidelines 
governing hijjw sciiool o^ycliOlogy courses in tiie present and future. If 
psychology is to ^^aiu increased attention, it is reasonable to expect 
that the development of Ministry guidelines should not be long in 
coning, liopefully, tiiose interested in the area and with some degree 
of expertise will aid in tiie develo,>nent process of the higli school 
psychology curriculum. 

Given the absence of guidelines at tiie central level, it v;as 
presumed that decisions affecting psycholory offerings are now taking 
place at t!ie local level according to criteria v;hich may vary frora 
region to region. If tlicse criteria exist, they have not been made 
public or, :)eriiaps, explicit. Several courses liave been approved by the 
regions but a number of other proj'osals have probably been rejected. It 
seens that consistent decisions concerning courses from time to time and 
from region to region can be achieved /ith clear guidelines. For the 
present, the local boards of education might be approached for an out- 
line of tlieir criteria covering courses in high school psychology. 

At yet anot.ier central level tlie dei^ree of involvement by the 
Ontario rsyci;ological Association (Or^V) i.ith liii^.h school psycliology de- 
servos nentioTi. Altliougli affiliate rienbership witl^ OPA is not possible 
at the present time, applicants ^;it:i B.A.'s and tv.-o years experience of a 
psychological nature are eiii^-l^' ^or associate nernocrsiii-p; tiieir 



acceptance as n^ember^ must be aprroved by the OPA Board of Directors. In 
addition, interested persons can subscribe to the Ontario Psychologist 
and may attend uPA's ;\nnual .;oetin?.. For the latter event, the Division 
of P-iycholo-ists in education has in the past sponsored preconvention 
workshops u.iich nave been attended by teacaers. Ko'./ever, even tnough 
concerned and qualified teachers can pla- some role in OPA affairs, no 
special provision exists within OPA for teachers of high school psychology. 

Several things can be done to more directly aid the liigh school 
teacher of ^^sycuology . Through \/orkshops or nev.s letters , a person or 
central body can make teachers aware of the teaching aids, techniques 
and other resources available i:o taem. The APA Clearinghouse on Pre- 
College Psycliolo^y has attempted to provide many of taese ser^ces. For 
teachers in Ontario there is the additional demand to compile a Canadian 
source of aids and, :>ossibly through the Ontario Secondary School 
Teacher Federation, a resource booklet on psycliology. 'Aone of these docu- 
ments exists at t. c» t)rcsent ti;:ie. 

In A ril of 1:73, a one day -.orkshOi;. on high school psychology 
was held at ue.n's University. Because the workshop .as aiacd only at 
associate teachers in the student -tcachinp. area of tne ueen's Faculty 
of Education, only one of tiie five psychology teaciiers attended. How- 
ever, those at t;ic workshop expressed enough interest to encourage future 
endeavor.^. At that tine, it scened that any ^neans u;;ed to promote con- 
tact ' ith tiio cla.^sroon teacher of psychology would pay dividends. 

•,o rescrvicc or inscrvicc trainin^i r-rogram for secondary school 
teachers of psychology now exist, in Ontario although there are plans to 



offer in early 1:^74 a jreservice siiort course" on the teaciiing of ^>sy- 
choloKV at tlic Faculty of Lducation, ueen's University. Tjds attewijt is 
clearly embryonic in nature and will rise or fall \:ith demand. i;0w©ver, 
if .syciiology is to play a nore central role in the scuool curriculura, 
additional urogram offerings i.'ill uc necessar . 

In summary, t!ic teaching of psyciiology in 'mtario secondary scliools 
nas far to go to reacii the level of sister subjects in the school curri- 
culur.i, The number of tcaCiiers involved witli formal courses is snail, 
;;uidelines and certification rcciUirei.iunts for tliC su..ject do not exist 
and no formal training pro^^rans are being offered by tlie institutions of 
higher learning. In addition, contact \ itii classroom teachers of psy- 
chology by ns. c.iologists and by tWo .'general area of psychology is uininal 
and resource f'ui.'.es urc practically nonexistent. At the present time, 
liigh school Msyc.iolony in Ontario is faced with t\/o ^jossibilities : up 
or out. F'syc.iologists should hope for the former. 
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Jiiija Sc.iool Psychology in tau Prc-G CP ^questionnaire Era 

by 

Robert J. Stalil 

At its December, 1973 meetinp, tuc AI'A Coraiittee on ire-College 
Psychology (CPCP) made the decision to develoi) a standardized ^lucstion- 
naire «'hic:i couLl '.'C used for all future state surveys on the status of 
.>re-collene psyciiology. The questionnaire would serve to collect uni-^ 
form data on a number of specific areas in psycliology and tae behavioral 
sciences. F'urthemore, individuals desirin," to conduct status studies 
in their state Kould be provided these -.uestionnaire forms upon request 
at no cost, l.iis '..ould ensure that results of surveys conducted in the 
various states would be con.iarajle. The standardized questionnaire would 
make possible the first larce scale survey of second t sciiools and at the 
sane tiue I'uarantoe tne collected data will be alony sii.iilar lines. 

The dvicision to dcvelo;) a questionnaire and to nake every effort to 
locate individuals in all fifty states and possibly all provinces of 
Canada to conduct t:ie survey durin;^ tlie 1974-75 school year was especially 
important in liijht of tlie January, rJ74 announcenent that US? had funded 
the Association's ..uman L;c.iavior Curriculun Project for Secondary i;cnools 
(HDCP)--a five year project to develop instructional modules for high 
jdiool psychology and behavioral science-. To uc effect ive tl.is project 
lali need accurate and complete information on psycioloj-.y as it presently 
exists in the secondary sciiool curriculum. In part, t.ie Committee's 
decision to develop a sin-lc questionnaire '.'as based upon tiio future value 
of suc.i data for project i like KBCP . 



l.ovever, the major in)etus for conducting the nation-wide survey 
using a standardized questionnaire was the av;areness of the diversity of 
data being collected jy individuals throughout t:ie nation and in Canada, 
A revie*.: of tae literature clearly indicated that concerned individuals, 
historically and presently, were not collecting comparable data. Studies 
conducted in the same year in different states varied so greatly that 
efforts to coiUi-are theu and deterraine trends \'ere nearly impossible. In 
some cases, individuals conducting surveys in the same state several 
years apart did not collect similar data, tnus making comparisons be- 
tv/een the vvo surveys difficult. 

A graphic illustration of tlic discrepancies in these status surveys 
was nade available to the Committee at its December meeting. (See 
Figure 1) . The Tif^uro clearly indicates the diversity of data being col* 
lected and reported by Mcrsons conductin;; status surveys in the past few 
years. The six state and one Caiiadian survey reports included in this 
monogra^)h were used to deternine t!ie categories and tabulate the fre- 
quencies sUowi in the fi'^ure. The figure identified 62 categories in 
wnich data relevant to the teaciiing of psyd.ology on the secondary school 
level have been collected on previous surveys as well as by some of the 
studies reported in this volume. ...:'Mv:1-. . the three categories of data 
pertaining to the total number of schools surveyed, number of responses 
and percent of returns, only four of the renaininj] 59 categories were in- 
cluded in all of the sevei; survey reports. Tro of tliesc four categories - 
the type of sciiool surveyed, public schools and secondary schools - were 
expected, liowover, even tiiis nust be approaciied witii caution. Tiic 
Georgia survey was directed to [^blic -chooi systems rataer tlian the 
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Frequency or uf-s for each textbook in course 
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Infonration about supplementary texts 
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Use of A-V ocaiiuT>ejit and aids used 
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T^pes of A-y ecuinnent and aids used 
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i-Tequency of use of A-V equicnent and aids 
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50. 


A-V nviterials desired or needed are stated 
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5i. 


Teacher attitudes about A-V materials 
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Other courses including psy. sub j . mtter given 
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Cf - Repo^rts suggest that this category vas covered in the status survey, 
but the report itself does not Include specific data in this 
category.) 
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schools themselves. The rfjmaining two categories dealt with the use of 
textbooks - textbooU titles and percent of schools using each textbook. 
Tlius, of the fifty-nine areas of concern to persons interested :*n the 
status and trends in pre -college psychology, only in four areas (7%) 
^•ere data collected by all seven survey conductors. Surprisingly, a 
number of important areas of concern were virtually ignored. Three 
surveys or less collected and reported information on the size of school 
enrollment, the racial and/or sexual make-up of class enrollments, the 
elective or required nature of the course, the number of students enrolled 
in psychology classes, t\\e academic credentials of teachers, the mode of 
teaching employed by teachers, course objectives, and topics being taught 
in the courses. Tliat such items as tiiese were omitted from over half of 
the questionnaires used in these studies strongly suggests that the kinds 
of information deemed important and useful depends primarily upon the 

interests and needs of the individual or group conducting the survey and " 

J 

the specific purposes for vhicii the data was sought. The variety and 
scope of the data reported in the status studies identified in the Figure 
are consistent with previous studies found in the literature dating back 
into the 1930's. Furthermore, the figure illustrates vividly that persons 
interested in psychology on this level are not collecting or obtaining 
uniform data for use in ; .i ;<;, ;v.at'j ly ;.-.;.^L-cssin;. national .-.nJ 
local trends. 

In conclusion, it is not difficult to sec how valuable the CPCP 
standardized quest ionnaire '.-ill L-o to those involved in st' 'ing trends 



and making decisions relevant to high school psychology. The concern of 
this monograph has been to provide researchers, educators and decision- 
makers with some of the pre-CPCr questionnaire era data they will need 
to accurately assess the historical development and current status of 
psychology on tI\o hit-li school level. 



